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MORAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



(Concluded) 
By JOHN M. SHIELDS 

Principal High School, Fayetteville, N. C. 



THE REPORT of the international inquiry, 
written by Prof. Sadler, reveals the wide 
divergences of views regarding moral instruc- 
tion in secondary schools. These divergencies occur 
particularly over the questions of sanctions, the rela- 
tion of moral to religious instruction, and the value of 
direct versus incidental teaching and training. How- 
ever, there is general agreement that moral instruction 
should be given somehow and somewhere, usually in 
the schools ; that the teacher should be specially trained 
and should possess personality, because the success of 
any system of moral instruction depends primarily 
upon the personality of the teacher. 

Thus the problem of moral education still remains 
unsolved as far as anything approaching a universally 
acceptable plan is concerned. No country has worked 
out a system that produces the results imperatively 
needed. No school has evolved a plan that can be 
adopted generally. In the meanwhile, speaking from 
the standpoint of our own country and state, we may 
safely assert that there was never a greater need than 
now for some means of developing character. The 
increasing complexity and demands of life are bring- 
ing new temptations with no corresponding increase in 
moral strength to resist them. We need to elevate the 
moral plane; for immorality is so general that it is a 
dangerous factor in our social and political life. Iso- 
lated attempts are being made by ethical societies in 
New York, California, and elsewhere to arouse interest 
in moral education. The National Educational Asso- 
ciation is recommending that more emphasis be placed 
upon moral education in the schools. Says a report is- 
sued in 1918 by a commission representing this asso- 
ciation: "To consider moral values in education is to 
fix attention upon what should be the paramount aim. 
A schooling that imparts knowledge or develops skill 
or cultivates tastes or intellectual aptitudes, fails of its 
supreme object if it leaves its beneficiaries no better 
morally." 

The problem is now generally recognized as an edu- 
cational one, and is increasingly devolving upon the 
public schools. Why? Because the home has lost 
much of its oldtime moral influence. Modern occupa- 
tions draw parents from the home more than ever be- 
fore, and the rush of affairs is causing parents to neg- 
lect their children and to to leave them more and more 
to the schools. The churches have also lost much of 



their moral influence, except in a few rural communi- 
ties. People living in cities do not attend church reg- 
ularly and reverently as did our predominantly rural 
ancestors, consequently children are now much less in- 
fluenced by the religious atmosphere of the church 
than of old. The Sunday schools are doing a great 
work here, but they are inadequate because they do not 
reach all the children, and because the lessons are too 
infrequent. 

The problem of moral education in the public schools 
is as complex as life itself. Scholarly men are advanc- 
ing so many conflicting theories on the subject that 
its seems impossible to devise any scheme that will 
meet anything like universal approval. It will be of 
interest to note here some of the theories set forth. 

A plea in favor of moral education was made as far 
back as the time of Socrates. This philosopher pointed 
out that the way to prevent instruction from becoming 
a weapon in the hands of crime would be to allot a 
far larger share in education to moral and aesthetic 
than to intellectual and scientific instruction. Guyau, a 
French writer, declared that the moral sense is a 
higher product of education. President Hall holds that 
there should be religious instruction in our schools, and 
moral instruction for every grade according to a pre- 
pared manual. Prof. Karl Pearson believes that 
mental and moral qualifications are inherited in the 
same degree as physical qualities. Dr. P. A. Parsons 
believes that "Education softens and curbs savage in- 
stincts." Prof. Saddler writes : "In all countries from 
which we have received reports, those who have special 
knowledge of social needs regard the moral influence 
which may be exerted by the schools as of prime im- 
portance. The question of moral education is the 
heart of the modern educational problem. If this is 
neglected, education is a peril." Robinson says: 
"Education without moral training may increase evils 
to the state by increasing the capacity for crime." 

Other thinkers seem to doubt the wisdom of attempt- 
ing direct moral instruction in the schools. To quote 
Dewey: "Direct instruction in morals has been effec- 
tive only in social groups, where it was a part of the 
authoritative control of the many by the few. . . . 
To attempt to get similar results from lessons about 
morals in a democratic society is to rely upon senti- 
mental magic." Palmer declares : "Morality does not 
take its rise in knowledge. . . . The boy may be 
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trained in ethics ; this training yields ethics, not morals. 
.... Ethics should be taught in college, not in the 
[Secondary] schools. . . . What children need is 
right habits, not an understanding of them." 

In the United States, the concensus of opinion op- 
poses religious instruction in the public schools. Many 
contend that morality cannot be taught; some even 
claim that a child is born with moral attributes that 
cannot be changed by education. Others point out 
that misconduct and crime apparently thrive on educa- 
tion, since statistics indicate that the most enlightened 
countries of Europe show the greatest increase in 
crime. 

In order to reconcile the divergent views on religious 
training in schools, Professor Felix Adler suggests 
three possible plans. These are: (1) Let represent- 
atives of the various churches meet in council. Let 
them eleminate all those points in respect to which they 
differ, and formulate a common creed containing only 
those articles on which they agree. Upon this as a 
foundation, let the edifice of moral instruction be 
erected. (2) The second plan provides that religious 
and moral instruction combined be given in the public 
schools under the auspices of the several denomina- 
tions; (3) "Let each sect build its own schools, and 
draw upon the fund supplies by taxation proportion- 
ately to the number of children educated." 

Professor Adler himself objects to all these plans 
and advocates the following : "It is the business of the 
moral instructor in the school to deliver to his pupils 
the subject-matter of morality, but not to deal with 
the sanctions of it ; to give to his pupils a clearer under- 
standing of what is right and what is wrong, but not 
to enter into the question why the right should be done 
and the wrong avoided. . . . The right to reason 
about these matters cannot be conceded until after the 
mind has attained a certain maturity." 

Many people will not accept Prof. Adler's propo- 
sitions as to religious training, and still more are 
divided on the other aspects of moral education. In 
order to ascertain the best plan, and one that will be 
acceptable to the general public, many experiment 
schools should be established to deal with the problem 
scientifically. The state should take the matter in hand ; 
for surely it must be as interested in educating its boys 
and girls scientifically as it is in breeding plants and 
animals. 

If we are to regard moral education as of prime im- 
portance in my opinion the subject should receive direct 
treatment. Under the present system of incidental 
moral instruction, far too little is accomplished. The 
maxim, "What is everybody's business is nobody's" 
still holds true. We should have both direct and in- 



direct moral instruction. This must be adapted to the 
individual pupils, as far as possible; to the social 
needs; and to the environment. Moral education, 
which I take to mean ethical instruction that functions 
in right conduct, that is adapted to an industrial com- 
munity will not fit children of a rural community, and 
vice versa. Different environments furnish different 
stimuli and produce different reactions. Prof. Parsons 
declares that "man is at any moment the sum of all his 
previous experiences, and his responses to stimuli are 
colored by that experience." Education influences and 
modifies one's experiences ; therefore it must be a de- 
termining factor of what a man is, morally and other- 
wise, at any period of his life. 

That education and a morally healthful environment 
prove effective is shown in the records of our reform- 
atories. 78.5 per cent of those dismissed from Elmira 
lead orderly lives afterwards, according to records kept 
by the reformatory. If 78.5 per cent of convicted 
criminals can be reformed through education and a con- 
trolled environment, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the proper kind of training will prevent boys and girls 
from becoming .criminals. 

I would not suggest that we load the pupil with im- 
practicable ethical principles. We should give him 
moral rules of conduct for his guidance, just as we 
give him rules for his other duties. Many a boy has 
fallen because he was ignorant of the moral law, and 
had never been taught to practice ethical rules. The 
problem, of course, offers grave difficulties. The psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist must be called in, and in- 
dividual differences and peculiarities must be dealt with 
scientifically .as well as pedagogically. If we can give 
the child positive interests and motives, and make him 
want to be good, a correct attitude, mind-set, or what- 
ever it may be called, will result. The best methods of 
achieving this happy result must, of course, be worked 
out by laborious effort and thorough investigation. 

With reference to religious instruction in our schools, 
if public sentiment is aroused to a true realization of 
the gravity of the problem, the divergent views will be 
reconciled or modified to such an extent that a satis- 
factory compromise will be evolved. It seems that the 
various churches could agree on certain Biblical truths 
to be taught, and, if no other practicable alternative 
presents itself, these principles could be taught without 
reference to the Bible. For instance, the substance of 
the Golden Rule can be taught without showing its 
Biblical origin. 

The problem of moral education is so complex and 
of such tremendous consequence that it cannot be 
solved in a day or a month. It will require years of 
patient research and toil by men and women of cour- 
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age, tact, resourcefulness, and breadth of vision. But, 
however long and costly the struggle, the laurels of 
victory in such a glorious cause will prove a full meas- 
ure of reward to those who solve the problem. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE HOME 
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AS A RESULT of economic and social conditions, 
the average American home plays a small role 
in formal education. Children are sent to 
school as soon as they reach the required age and too 
frequently come under the tutelage of young and in- 
experienced teachers, who use the class room as a 
means of livelihood to bridge the time between maiden- 
hood and marriage. 

Education naturally begins with the relation of 
parents to children. The human infant is physically 
and mentally the most helpless of all creatures, and 
has in proportion thereto the longest period of infancy. 
Children are born with minds as a "tablet rassa," — 
all of the knowledge of language, of science, of social 
customs and even of ethics and morality, must be 
acquired by the individual. The infant begins life in 
total ignorance, having only a potentiality for acquiring 
knowledge, and in some way that potentiality must be 
transformed into actuality. That is really the function 
of education, — to harmoniously develop all the inherent 
powers of the individual to the end that he may be- 
come masterful in his environments and aid in the 
formation of a good character. 

The home naturally becomes the source from which 
the infant first obtains its knowledge of exterior things, 
and because of the long period of infancy, the peda- 
gogical relations between parent and child is one of 
vital importance. It is invariably true that a child 
learns more of fundamental value in the first six years 
of life, than in all of its subsequent years. The simple 



rudiments of living, the axiomatic truths of life, and 
the basis of morality which are inculcated during these 
first years will remain with the individual, and shape 
his character for all his remaining years. The child 
regards the tenets of its own parents as infallible 
truths. What children learn in the home thus comes 
to have an unchallenged authority over their thought 
and lives. 

But the lamentable fact is that as soon as children 
acquire a sufficient age to enter the public institutions 
of learning, the parents shift the responsibility for 
further instruction upon the teachers in the school and 
trust to their methods and judgment for further de- 
velopment, seldomly inquiring as to what the schools 
are doing with their children or what progress is 
actually being made. 

A Reform in Education 

No greater reformation in education is possible than 
in reestablishing the custom of parental instruction. 
There is no reason why the average American family 
should not be made the most efficient and economical 
agency of elementary culture. 

In previous time, when the home was the only source 
of primary education, the colleges and institutions of 
higher learning received students with intellects more 
keen and reasoning faculties more alert than they are 
now receiving from many of our public schools. Their 
sum total of facts might have been less ; but that which 
had been acquired was gained by experience and had 
become deeply implanted. The power of reasoning 



